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SUMMARY 



One cf tho major goals of counseling is to help students learn how 
to make good decisions (Celatt, 1962; Katz, 1963; Kruraboltz, 1966) . 
For many students, this decision-making process includes considering a 
number of alternative courses of action, searching for releva.it informa- 
tion about the possible outcomes of each alternative, and evaluating the 
information obtained in light of personal value judgments in order to 
arrive at the most worthwhile solution* 

A critical decision for most students is the choice of an occupation* 
It will have great bearing on many, if not most, of their future 
activities* All too often, however, students reach vocational decisions 
on the basis of wholly inaccurate information obtained from unreliable 
sources. Counselors are confronted with far too many "high risk 11 
students whose s.ihool and personal background information does not match 
well with his career plans (Cooley, 1964). 

Decision theprists (Edwards, 1961; Cronbach & Glescr, 1965) and 
counseling researchers (Clark, Celatt & Levine, 1965; Mehrcns, 1966; 
Thoroscn & Mchrens, 1967) have pointed out that investigating the ways 
in which individuals can be assisted to use relevant information remains 
a crucial problem* This study generated a sequence of procedures where- 
by students could learn to Identify, gather and process information 
pertaining to their own plans. In effect the question was: What condi- 
tions would be most helpful for individuals in acquiring "as effective 
strategy for analyzing, organizing and synthesizing information in order 
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to make gvod decisions 11 (Clark, Cv.Jatt & Levi no, 1965, p. 41). 

This study developed and experimentally evaluated a scries of 
structured interaction materials and group social models for promoting 
career information-seek Uig and information-processing behaviors by high 
school st udents. Personality characteristics (introversion-extroversion) 
of subjects were assessed to determine how these factors influence 
modeling and structured interaction materials. 

The objectives for the study were: 

1. Explore competing treatments for assisting students to 
identify plans, gather relevant and reliable informa- 
tion, and consider tentative choices which will enable 
them to make use of these decision-making skills out- 
side the counseling treatment setting. 

2. Develop and assess the relative efficacy of: (a) a 
video-presented social modeling procedure, (b) a 
structured interaction materials technique* and (c) a 

• -.1a •} nU i^qc o ^odc 1 i**i ^rc^cdvir^ an d 

participation of the subjects. 

3. Explore possible interaction effects between treat- 
ments and subjects when they are assessed and classi- 
fied according to introversion-extroversion. 

t\. Generate a body of data which will permit the stating 
and testing of subsequent research hypotheses thus 
contributing to the development of counseling theory. 

Eleventh grade students enrolled in vocational experience 
classes in a largo suburban high school (actually three schools on one 
campus) ware invited to participate in the project. Students indicating 
an interest: in counseling were contacted and assessed as to their beha- 
vior on a variety of dependent variables. Criteria included knowledge 
of specific ways to obtain and process information in simulated career 
decision situations, attitudes toward decisiui. mailing and frequency of 
information seeking behaviors. 
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Subj*i'ts won* randomly a;-:; I gncd to treatment and control 
gioups, however, the assignment was done by sex. Consequently treatment 
groups were either all male or nil female with inale groups led by male 
counselors a:>d female groups led by female counselors. Three experimen- 
tal treatment!: were administered: (1) structured interaction materials, 
(2) group social modeling, and (3) a third treatment which combined 
group social modeling with participation of sxibjects. In addition a 
wait control was employed. Planned stimulus materials were prepared and 
used in five group counseling sessions with five subjects per counseling 
group. Five video presented group social models were developed and used 
in five sessions paralleling the content of the structured interaction 
materials. The sequence as well as content of these first two treat- 
ments was followed in the modeling-participation treatment. 

The results obtained in this study were mixed. For males none 
ot the experimental treatments showed significantly positive main 
effects, while for females the structured interaction plus modeling 
treatment did show significant positive effects on two of the dependent 
variables. The data relevant to interactions between personality char- 
acteristics and treatment procedures shoved a tendency for introverted 
individuals to learn better than extroverted individuals irrespective of 
the treatment in which the subject was involved. 

The reconnnend.it ions for further action include more detailed 
attention to the personality characteristics versus treatment procedure 
internet ion, possibly using the procedures described in this project with 
introverted individual:;, with further investigation needed to determine 
the procedure;; which would be most effective witli extroverted individuals. 
In addition, a final retormiendn t ion is thai for groups of f emalcs the 
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structured Interact Ion plus modeling treatment can he expected to 
provide significant positive main effects. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND REVIKW OF LITERATURK 

There has beeu a dearth of experimental studies designed to 
test the eff retivoness of competing treatments for promoting career 
exploration in adolescents. The searching, analyzing and processing 
components of career decision-making should be examined in the context 
of what counseling procedure can be most helpful to which type of 
student. In other words, what specific alterations in a particular 
student's environment will be most influential in his acquisition and 
performance of career decision-making behaviors? This study investi- 
gated the relative effects cf counseling procedures which contrasted 
observational and direct experiences on the career exDloration of hieh 
school students . 

Review of Research 

Career Decision-Making 

A central question for career decision-making research involves 
the problem of assisting individuals in gathering, analyzing and proces- 
sing lelcVuuL caiau data. 

Somf' recent experiments with counseling treatments (Krumboltz & 
Thorcscn* 1964; Krumboltz I* Schroeder, 1965) have dealt with the objec- 
tives of promoting student information-seeking. They explored the rela- 
tive effectiveness of two counseling procedures designed to stimulate 
students in the direction of exploring educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities . n tW-. i nfiwv.tMiicnt counseling" and "modcl-ro jnforccmcn t counsel- 
ing" demonstrated more effectiveness than no counseling and differentiated 

1 
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among subjects: clas;;if i cd by sex. The dependent variable was the fre- 
quency and var.ie.ty of information-smoking behavior. In addition 
Krumboltz & Thoresun (1966) incorporated a pseudo-counsel in control 
group and contracted the relative effectiveness of group and individual 
counseling procedures. 

In both these studies, however, the specific contribution of 
the. modeling procedure was confounded by systematic verbal and non- 
verbal posotivc reinforcement of treatment counselors during treatment 
sessions. Additional studies are needed which will look at the effect 
of providing a sequence of observational experiences with no attempt by 
the treatment counselor to use reinforcing procedures. This will pei'mit 
investigation of the exclusive effect of an observational experience on 
student career decision-making behaviors. 

Other recent studies (Krumboltz & Sheppard* 1966; Jones, 1966; 
Johnson, 1967; Baker, 1967; Krumboltz & Nelson, 1968; Krumboltz & 
Bergland, 1968; Krumboltz & Southern, 1968; Krumboltz & Hamilton, 1968) 
have attempted to influence student career information -seeking through 
the provision of simulated vocational problem-solving experiences. 
Uhile some of the findings from these st -idles have been encouraging, 
results way have been limited by the fact that problem-solving kits 
typically were administered in standard classroom settings mixing con- 
trol and experimental subjects together. What is more the untested 
assumption was made that the students already possessed the requisite 
behaviors for seeking occupational information. Career information- 
seeking, in any event, is just one of the important steps in the deci- 
sion-making process (Edwards, 1901; Celatt, 1962; Thoresen & Mehrcns, 
1967). What actual use thene students made of the information obtained 
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was not explored, lionets the question: Why encourage information-seek- 
ing behavior about vocations if students fail to use such information 
effectively in decision-making? 

Dilley (1965) designed a test of decision-making ability for 
high school students reasoning that vocational maturity should be posi- 
tively correlated to decisionmaking ability. Vocationally mature 
persons, he maintained, can accept responsibility, concern themselves 
with choices, search for specific information and make specific plans 
(Super, 1957; Ticdcman, 1961). A basic assumption in this study and in 
those cited above is that students already have the requisite behaviors 
for anticipating outcomes, assigning probability and desirability values, 
weighting them and making carefully planned choices. This assumption, 
characteristic of decision theories and theories of vocational develop- 
ment, remains unuescea. 

The present study investigated one aspect of vocational 
development, i.e., the decision-making process. Competing counseling 
procedures will be designed to help students learn the appropriate beha- 
viors for making good decisions (Gelatt, 1962), namely how to: generate 
alternatives, find the probability that they will be successful in each 
alternative!, evaluate this probability information in view of what they 
perceive their own chances of success are, obtain information about the 
probable outcome of each alternative, think about their preferences 
amen;: these outcomes, and finally make tentative choices in view of all 
these factors . 

Thou ri es o f Voca tion: >J_ P evelopnen t; 

Theories of vocational development arc fragmentary and not ex- 
planatory in a specific sensr as to how the individual makes sequential 
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decisions regarding vocational uevelopment. Current theories (Ginsberg, 
et: al., 1951; Super, ot iiK, 1957; Hoc, 1950; TJcduaum, 1961; Holland, 
1964) have generated research largely dealing with extensive longitudin- 
al and cross-sect ional studies of the various human characteristics re- 
lated to educational, vocational and personal development. Holland 
(1964) reviewed a number of these programs including longitudinal 
studies such as Super's work on vocational development at Columbia 
University (e.g., Super, 1960; Super, et al., 1963) and Tiedcman's 
studies of career development at Harvard University (e.g., Tiedeman & 
O'llara, 1963). He also reviewed those using more of a cross-sectional 
research approach inducing the project TALENT study of American high 
school students (e.g., Flanagan, et al., 1962; 1964) , Roe's efforts to 
correlate personality characteristics v;ith occupational choice (e.g., 

, , - * - L - - • * ■ • 1 " " ' 1 1 

supported by the National Merit Scholarship Corporation (e.g., 1966). 

These theories of career development have not explained how an 
individual actually behaves in realistic occupational situations. In 
his critique of these programs, Holland remarked that "the goals of all 
major research programs arc unnecessarily ambiguous and they even tend 
to vacillate from time to time 11 (p. 277), and that "most of the empiri- 
cal research h:'s been done with atypical samples (eminent scientists, 
Hal ional Merit finalists and Harvard students), or with samples so small 
that actual predictive studies of choice or career pattern are not 
feasible (e.g., Super's career pattern study)" (p. 278, 1964). An eval- 
uation (Carkhtiff, et al . , 1967) of the theory and research produced by 
the. same progi.i?^ Holland reviewed led to the conclusion: 

Thrre does not appear to be any theory of vocational 
choice that meets the induct ive-dedue ti ve model of 
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theory-bui Id iti}\. • • .For the mor.t part, preconceived 
theoretical structures, in that they are not modified 
by empirical results, promote circularity of formulation 
and inhibit our oL forts at theoretical breakthrough. 
(P- 343) 

There is a definite need for the specific facets of the career 
decision-making process to be operationalized in terms of actual student 
behaviors. This will permit the effects of competing counseling proce- 
dures on studrnt career exploration to be experimentally tested. More- 
over, we no longer can assume that a single procedure is equally effec- 
tive for all students under any set of circumstances (Thoresen, 1966b). 
Hence, the present study will explore the differential effects of com- 
peting treatments on the career decision-making behaviors of adolescents 
classified according to their perceptual orientation. 

Theories of Social Behavior 

«-» t- •» *i i ^^^lo^non*! theorists (Ginsberg, et cl», 1951; 
Super, et nl . » 1957; Ticdcman, 1961) propose that development occurs in 
a series of stage** The high school adolescent, for example, is gener- 
ally considered to be in an exploratory stage. Recently counseling 
researchers have begun investigating how adolescents during this stage 
actually behave and what counseling techniques might be most useful in 
stimulating career exploration. The experimental hypotheses tested in 
virtually all of these studies have been generated from current theories 
of social behavior. With regard to the learning of human behaviors, 
these theories have emphasized two principles: (1) Acquisition of beha- 
viors frequently takes place in the absence of external reinforcement 
being directly administered to the organism. Considerable observational 
learning occurs, for example, when a child fir.;t exper i.unccs his envir- 
onment and is making few overt responses. (2) Performance of behaviors 
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is guidod by iv infoi turnout. Ucinf jrcewcnt of operant responses 
increases the probahi Lily that the response will occur again under 
related conditions. 

In conceptualizing the determinants of human behavior, social 
behavior theories differ fundamentally from trait theories of personal- 
ity change. Trait theories; assume that stable response predispositions 
exist in persons and produce generalised and enduring effects on beha- 
vior. Frank Parsons (1909), considered the early founder of vocational 
guidance, promoted the following strategy based on trait assumptions: 

In the wise choice of a vocation there are three broad 
factors: (i) a clear understanding of yourself, your 
aptitudes, abilities, interests, ambitions, resources, 
limitat.ons and their causes; (2) a knowledge of the re- 
quirements and conditions of success, advantages, compen- 
sations, opportunities, and prospects in different lines 
of work; (3) true reasoning on the relations of these two 
groups of facts, (p. 5) 

While trait theorists of personality attempt to describe and 
classify environments in their natural state, social behavior theorists 
seek to alter human behavior by promoting the acquisition and perfor- 
mance of certain response patterns. Social behavior theorists look for 
the determinants of behavior in the conditions that covary with the 
occurrence, maintenance and change of the iehavior. pjuphasis is placed 
on the discovery of independent variables cr stimulus changes that pro- 
duce and maintain modifications in behavior, as well as on finding order 
and regularity in the form of general rules that relate environmental 
changes to behavior changes. This focus on the observable causes of 
behavior means that major attention is given to specific experiences 
which change and regulate behavior (Mischcl, 1968). 
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Ob s or vat io n. \\^ Ia mid inp 

Leamiiij.; can tab- place by observing the experiences of others 
(Miller & Dullard, 1941; Bandura & Walters, 1963). Learning which 
occurs in the absence of immediate reinforcing stimuli (S^ ) is some- 
times called "vicarious," sometimes "perceptual," sometimes "cognitive," 
and iuwLines "observational" or "modeling" (Mischcl, 1968), All these 
labels refer to someone acquiring new behavior through observation with- 
out, direct, reinforcing stimuli as a consequence. Behaviors may be 
learned by observing what others, social models, do or by attending to 
events in the physical environment. Symbols such as words and pictures 
may also function as models. Considerable human learning is mediated by 
perceptual-cognitive processes and depends on observation of environmen- 
tal associations rather than on reinforcing consequences for the 
npr.^nn ' s hpnnvinr. 

Model Charac ter! sties 

The characteristics of a model influence the degree to which 
behavior is acquired by observers. Evidence exists of a positive rela- 
tionship between the rewardingncss and power of social agents and their 
effectiveness as models (e.g., Bandura & Huston, 1961; Bandura, Ross & 
Ross, 1963; Mischel & Grusec, 1966). Other research has suggested that 
social models which are perceived as prestigeful (Aseh, 1958; Maccoby, 
1959; Mussen, 19'39; Krumboltz, Varenhorst & Thorcsen, 1967), competent 

w 

(Mausner & Bloch, 1957), and high in status (Lefkowitz, Blake & Mcuton'} 
1955) results in increased observational learning. A nurturant rela- 
tionship between the observer and the model who demonstrates the beha- 
vior also secma to enhance observational learning. Nurturancc here 
involves positive reinforcement of dependency, the overt eliciting of 
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xv spoil son, and the conditioning of positive emotional responses to the 
nurturant adult (l>andurn & Walters, 1963). 

Furthermore, pooplf adopt in varying degree the behaviors of 
more than one model, even when one is clearly more powerful and reward- 
ing than the other (sandura, Ross & lloss, 1961). Thus the observer 
demonstrates a novel patterning of the. behaviors from many observed 
events and dues not simply emulate, in carbon copy fashion, the behavior 
of vi single nodal. Since people observe a great variety of behavioral 
possibilities through exposure to many models, they can adopt almost 
limitless combinations of behavior. 

Obse rve r Ohn rac toristics 

The degree to which the observer attends to *:he model influ- 
ences how accurately he learns the model's behavior. Attentior £? the 

also be observer variables such as his previous reinforcement history 
with similar models. Some research (Kagan, 1938; Burnstein, Stotland & 
Zander, 1961; Kosokrans, 1967) with elementary school age children 
suggests the importance of perceived similarity between observer and 

>~i t- th" i >t-f»- et n'lv fvn'ir>\trtn)*t % 1967). similarity to model sif»- 
nificantly influenced children's performance of both "spontaneous" 
rehearsal and "olicitcd" recall. These results, however, were confound- 
ed by alterations in perceived power and attractiveness of the model 
produced by changing the model's similarity to the subject. Kagan 
(1967) has provided evidence that points to the distinctiveness of a 
model as an observational factor which causes subjects to attend and 
hence to learn from it. Some- non-experimental evidence (Gordon, 1957; 
Coleman, 1961; Havlghurst U Keugarton, 1962) indicates that adolescents 
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arc very responsive to the academic, athletic and social success of 
their peers . 

A number of studies (Krumboitz & Thorer.cn, 1964; Thoresen, 
1966b; Thoresen & Stewart, 1967; Thoresen, Krumboitz & Varcnhorst, 1967; 
Krumboitz, Varcnhorst & Thoresen, 1967; Thoresen, Hosford & Krumboitz, 
1968) have employed audio and video taped social modeling procedures in 
both individual and group counseling settings. Only a few studies 
(Kanfer & Ducrieldt, 196 7; Thoresen, Hosford & Kruraboltn, 1968; Long, 
1968; Thoresen & Krumboitz, in press), however, have investigated the 
interaction between characteristics of social models and specific char- 
acteristics of the observer. Thoresen & Krumboitz (in press) reported 
lindings from experimentation done with high school students which indi- 
cated that high athletic success students were most responsive to the 

equally responsive to all success levels of academic models. Assessing 
the actual effect of models on the various classifications of students 
may have been limited, however, by the fact that models were presented 
to students via audio tape recording. It may have been difficult for 
students to discriminate between model cues based on auditory stimuli 
alone* The present study will explore the question: What- type of 
observer actually doe^ learn, and can subsequently perform this learning, 
through provision of a video presented model without response contingent 
reinforcement during treatment? 

0 Jgrn int Co nditioning 

Current social behavior theories maintain that many human 
social behavior/, may be viewed as voluntary, instrumental response 
patterns or "operant;;" (Kimble, 1961). The reinforcements that follow 
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those tw.pouso patterns chanp.o the future likelihood or probability of 
simUar responses. In this contcNt, reinforcement must be defined 
empirically, i.e., both internally and externally produced stimuli vhich 
control the recurrence of a response. The limitless events that can be 
identified as rein forcers include such cognitive gratifications as in- 
formation oi- the attainment of competence. Reinforcing events may 
involve either the presentation of positive reinforcers or the removal 
or reduction of aversivc stimuli. The. reinforcing consequences produced 
by an individual's behavior change the likelihood that he will show 
similar behavior subsequently in related situations. Also, for any pair 
of responses, the more probable one will reinforce the less probably one 
(Premack, 1965; Hilgard & Bower, 1967). 

Structured stimulus materials (e.g., workbooks and programmed 
lominn ^ifon'ils) rip.qjpn^H t-o fearb mmer dpri si on-roakin c behaviors, 
have shown some success in classroom settings (Yabroff, 1964; Clark, 
Gelatt & bevinc, 1965; Magoon, 1968). These materials, however, have 
not been used in an actual group counseling setting with high school 
adolescents. Nor have they generally used observable behavior outside 
of the learning situation as dependent variables. An important problem 
may be, e.g., that luipvied^e of how to make decisions does not ensure 
actual use of such behaviors in decision situations. A study by 
Ueinstein (1968) did successfully develop and use a group counseling 
treatment termed "structured group interaction" which involved planned 
written materials for certain types (extroverts and introverts) of 
clients. The client problem, however, involved excessive examination 
anxiety rather than career decisjon-makinr,. This study will explore the 
question: What type of student will bo more responsive when reinforced 
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for active involvement with an appropriate iu;e of career decision-making 
materials in a group counsel ing setting? 

Ao qu i fri t I on v: ; > I V r t'o i n c c 

Some social behavior theorists (Ban dura, 1965a; Mischcl, 1968) 
maintain that modeling procedures are most efficacious in transmitting 
new response patterns, while operant conditioning methods are typically 
concerned with the management and contx-ol of previously learned responses* 
There is suggestive, evidence that the acquisition of imitative responses 
occurs through contiguity while reinforcements administered to a model 
primarily influence the perf onnance of observationally learned responses. 

The question whether reinforcement functions primarily as a 
performance or an acquisition variable was given additional attention in 
a study (Bandura, 1965b) in which children observed a f ilm-mediated 
moaex who uei"onsirar.eu novel physical and verbai aggressive response*. 
In one treatment the model was severely punished; in a second the model 
was generously rewarded; while the third treatment presented no response 
consequences to the model, A postexposure performance test of imitation 
showed that differential reinforcement had generated differential 
amounts of imitative bJiuvZcr aero:::; subject groups. Following the 
performance test, introduction of positive incentives for reproducing 
the model's responses completely eliminated the previously observed 
performance differences, showing an equivalent amount of learning among 
the children in the model -rewarded, model -punished and the no-response- 
conccquenees treatments. in other words, while immediate response 
consequences to the model have an important influence on the observer* 1 
perfonn;mro of imitative responses, the a cgn is ? L ion of these responses 
appears to result primarily from contiguous r-cn?:ory stimulation. 
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In another study (Uandurn, Blanchard & Hitter, 1968), an exper- 
imental treatment condition which combined a modeling procedure with 
active participation on the part of the subjects, proved to bo the most 
effective of several competing treatments. Adult snake phonics were 
treated by one of three methods: (1) systematic desensitiz..tion, (2) 
film-presented, symbolic modeling, or (3) live modeling with guided 
participation. The live modeling with guided participation treatment 
was the most effective in producing complete extinction of phobic beha- 
vior in all subjects regardless of the initial severity of their avoid- 
ance behavior. 

In the live modeling with guided participation treatment, 
subjects observed the experimenter through a one-way mirror as he 
modeled fearless interaction with a snake* After this observation 
nh*»p. fhp RiiMf»rt was invited to loin the exoerimenter in a eraduated 
sequence of approach behaviors toward the snake. During each phase, the 
experimenter first demonstrated fearless interaction with the snake and 
then guided the subject through the some specific movements. The 
approach tasks were paced according to the subject's apprehenslveness. 
Furthermore, the experimenter not only explained and demonstrated the 
approach responses severaJ limus but also furnished information about 
snakes in response to questions from the subject. This treatment 
combined the modeling of responses to be acquired and the selective rein 
force meat of the subject for performance of the responses. 

To date, experimental treatments involving both modeling proce- 
dure? and active participation of the subjects hive largely been rcstric 
ted to obtaining novel responses from very younj', children, extinguishing 
phobic responses in adults, or influencing tiie acquisition of special 
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teacher behavior:; (t Omus McDonald & Allen, 1966). Experimentation 
is needed to explore the efficacy of such a combined procedure with high 
school students engaged in learning career decision-making behavior*;. 
Insofar as numerous high school students may avoid career exploration 
partly due to lack of an explicit strategy for making choices, the 
fol Loving art- crucial questions for this study: (1) Will a treatment 
coupling group social modeling procedures wi tli response contingent rein- 
forcement techniques significantly influence student career decision- 
making? (2) Ui.ll the observation of group social models plus participa- 
tion in a sequence of structured stimulus materials be so efficacious an 
experience as to overcome differences among students assessed on 
personality variables? 

The theory and research of Eysenck (1960; 1964; 1966; 1967) can 

fo the* ^1tP^^^on nf vbof t*vt^q nf i nd i >H dim 1 « pr^ 

most responsive to what kinds of treatments. Based on the earlier work 
of Pavlov and Hull, Eysenck developed an "excitation -inhibit ion" postu- 
late. I'e maintains that a combination of constitutional and environmen- 
tal factors determine the degree to which an individual learner is 
respon?;ive to his immediate environment. Individuals labeled as "intro- 
verts" Have a strong excitation and weak inhibition balance while 
"extrovert!." possess a weak excitation and strong inhibition balance. 
Eysenck suggests that individuals described as introvert should be pro- 
vided with counseling procedures involving cor. side rable reflective and 
imagery related behavior because they acquire new responses readily 
without the aid of direct sensory stimuli. Kxtroverts, 1; >wcver, should 
be counsele d in a s-tt ing demanding more social group interaction and a 
variety of sensory activities involving movement and action since they 
are less: sensitive to their 'immediate environment. 
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The present study attempted an empirical test of Kysenck's 
assumptions. Students wre classified as introverts and extroverts 
using the Mnudsley Personality Inventory (Kysenck, 1962). The question 
was asked: Were students classified as introverts more responsive to a 
social modeling procedure designed to stimulate, career exploration beha- 
viors than students classified as extroverts? Similarly, did extroverted 
students perform more career decision-making behaviors when engaged in 
working directly with structured stimulus materials than introverted 
students? 



Statement of Hypotheses 

I. Students assigned to the three experimental treatments: 
(a) group structured interaction materials, (b) group 
social modeling, and (c) group social modeling plus 
participation, will emit more career decision-making 

cue cuiilioj coauiuioii. Career decision-making beha- 
viors are operationally defined by the scores on the 
following criterion measures: (1) knowledge of how to 
obtain relevant and reliable information, (2) frequency 
and variety of information-seeking behavior, (3) know- 
ledge of how to use or process relevant and reliable 
information, and (4) performance in a simulated career 
decision situation where a variety of data must be 
obtained and utilized. 

II. Scores on criterion measures by students who receive 

the structured interaction treatment will show a strong 
positive relationship to personality extrovertion. 

IT I. Scores on criterion measures by students who receive 

the group s<H.-.tal modeling treatment will show a strong 
positive relationship to personality introvertion. 



!L* S» j f it\-inrc °f t ^ K! S tudy. 

To date, counseling researchers have provided little assistance 
for students in the way of empirical data on how career exploration beha 
vior is developed and modified. Some recent investigations provide 
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encouraging evidence that social modeling procedures as well as treat- 
ments demanding active student involvement can be powerful factors in 
promoting career exploratory behaviors* A problem that awaits study, 
however, has been the considerable variability of modeling effectiveness 
with each subject. At present very little attention has been given to 
the interaction between modeling treatment and observer characteristics 
in the counseling research literature* 

The long term goal is to obtain answers to the question: "What 
treatment by whom is most effective for this individual with that speci- 
fic problem under which set of circumstances? 11 (Thoresen, 1966a). With 
such answers, educators and counselors can be much more effective than 
they are today in arranging conditions under which individual students 
can best learn what is so urgently needed: How to make good career 
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CHAPTER II 
METHODS 

The design of this investigation is shown in Diagram 1. Since 
the project actually consisted of two separate studies, one in which 
male students were treated by wale counselors and another in which 
female students were treated by female counselors, the design shown in 
Diagram 1 was replicated twice, once for males and once for females* 
For each of the two studies the independent variables were counselor (2) 
and treatment Dependent variables for the studies were scores on 

the following criterion measures administered before and after treatment: 
(1) Attitude Questionnaire - This instrument measured attitude toward 

and Part II - Knowledge and recognition tests of how to use and process 
relevant and reliable information. (3) Career Planning Inventory - An 
inventory of information-seeking behaviors, and (4) Vocational Planning 
Questionnaire - A simulation test of the ability to use decision-making 
behaviors. In addition, the Maudsley Personality Inventory was adminis- 
tered prior to treatment, so that scores on this measure could be related 
to treatment effect*. 

Subjects 

Diagram 2 illustrates the assignment of subjects to groups. 
The pattern shown in Diagram 2 was utilized once for males and once for 
females, thus the total number of subjects in each group would be equal 
to two times the amount shown in the diagram. Students participating 
in the project were eleventh grade students from three high schools in 
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Diagram 2 
Assignment of Subjects to Croups 
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Evaustoti, U.1 in.j is;. Those three .school:; arc located on one campus. The 
students-, wore all onrolli.il in a single course in vocational experience 
in preparation f"r entering the world of w^rk immediate] y following 
graduation Crow high .school. In the fall of 1971 AO males and 40 females 
were fleeted fiOia the students taking the vocational experiences course 
initially tested and randomly assigned either to one of the three treat- 
ment groups or to the wait control group. Students within treatment 
groups were then randomly assigned to counselors. Following implementa- 
tion of treatments, the same subjects were posttested on all dependent 
measures during the fall of 1971. Then in the spring semester of 1972 
a different group of students, AO males and AO females, were selected, 
pretested, assigned to treatments, treated, and posttested. Thus the 
total N for the study was 80 for males and 80 for females. 

Cocr? vclors 

The treatment counselors in this project were selected from 
among doctoral students in counselor education at Northwestern University. 
Each of the four counselors (2 males and 2 females) implemented three 
treatments during ouch of the two semesters. Each counselor had exper- 
ience implementing group treatments witn high school students and in 
addition each counselor was trained through a five hour training session 
in the use of the differ snt treatment procedures. 

Treatments 

As stated above this study included three experimental treat- 
ment groups and mo wait control group. The experimental treatments 
were: (a) Structured group interaction, (b) Group social modeling, and 
(c) Grou" soc i.il model ing plus structured interaction. 
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St r 1 1 rtn red Cr o;i p It \tc rar Li on 

Subjects in groups of five dealt with a series of materials 
over a period of five weeks. These materials were designed in such a 
way that the subject*: were actively involved in listening, talking, 
writing, and enacting, decision-nnking and information-gathering beha- 
viors through xo\o playing. During each session the counselor verbally 
and non-verbal ly reinforced relevant participation. 

Fj r s t session. This session began with introduction of counse- 
lors and students, the counselors 1 statement of the purpose of the 
project and a brief summary of the activities involved. The counselor 
then turned to the discussion of the variety of job possibilities that 
exist in the world of work. Students spent some time reading and 
studying a list of different occupations noting those that they thought 
intP^Ri-mo i spp Annpndix A). The tinal activity in tnis session involved 
students 1 attention to the student preference sheet (See Appendix A). 

i 

This sheet required students to express their preference regarding charac- 
teristic activities of different jobs. These characteristics concerned 
such factors as working in social situations versus wcrk around machines, 
working in a varieLy of settings versus working in the same familiar 
surroundings, etc. For soxau categories such as pay, students were asked 
to state miniual levels which would be acceptable to them. Following 
work on the student preference sheet this treatment session was concluded. 

Second session. The first activity in the second session re- 
quired the students to chojc three job alternatives that seemed interes- 
ting to them and which they wanted to investigate further. Once the 
three alternatives had been sugf;c5;tcci the. counselor initiated a discus- 
sion of questions which would be useful for acquiring information about 
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these jobs. One of the topics covered by the counselor in this discus- 
sion was Lite criteria for good questions* These criteria included 
specif Lc i ty, relevance, and asking the questions of reliable sources. 
Following this discussion the students were asked to develop as many 
questions as Lhey could for one of the job alternatives. Next, students 
and the counselor spent some Lime discussing different modes of seeking 
answers to the questions. These modes include (1) observing workers on 
the job or observing occupational film; (2) reading vocational simula- 
tion kits or occupational brochures; (3) listening to audio tapes or 
other presentations that described jobs; (4) talking to counselors, 
teachers, or individuals employed on that particular job; (5) writing 
letters to offices of employment, specific firms and industries and 
offices of admissions to institutions of higher education and finally 
(6) visiting offices of factories, industrial plants, and/or college 
campuses. At the conclusion of this discussion subjects were given the 
assignment of seeking answers to the questions they had developed and 
bringing the answers to the third session. 

Third session . At the start of this session the counselor 
briefly summarized the criteria for good questions and the modes for infor 
roation seeking. Next the counselor moved to an extended discussion of the 
experiences e;ich student had in seeking information and a consideration of 
the questions asked and information acquired for the first job alternative 
A job information and evaluat ion form was used to organize the information 
(See Appendix A). This third session was almost entirely consumed by 
consideration of information acquired by subjects between the second and 
third sessions. Ilnwowr, prior to termination of the third sussion 
each subject was asked to select another of the three job alter- 
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ant Ivor* and cownosc quest ions i or information gathering about that job. 
Once tluTe cjiu-ations had been identified the subjects were asked to seek 
information related to these quo.stiomf and bring it to the fourth 
session . 

F ourth so sr. i on . As in the third session the objective of the 
activities in the fourth session was tc heir subjects continue to process 
information and unc it to evaluate desirability of the particular job 
alternative. Again the job information and evaluation form was used and 
each of the subject's questions and answers were discussed in turn by 
the total group. 

Fifth sess ion. The major objective of this session was to 
bring closure to the decision -making procedures of the previous four 
sessions. Initially the counselor handed back tc the subjects their 

* « 

been filled out in previous sessions. The subjects then turned to the 
evaluation columns in the information sheets and determined the desir- 
ability of each of the two alternatives that they had previously inves- 
tigated. Each subject then discussed with the group his reactions to 
the two alternative: he had investigated and explained his evaluation of 
each alternative. Following this discussion the counselor summarized 
the activities; in which subjects had been engaged and indicated that 
each subject had one alternative that he had not investigated and en- 
couraged them to continue seeking information about jobs and terminated 
the treatment. 

Group_ Snc i a l Mo del inrr 

Four high school juniors wore selected from a neighboring high 
school not participating in the study. Baued on the results of previous 
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studios (Thoreson and Smart, J 967; 'lliorcr.cn, Uosford and Krumbolts, 
1968) student: models were selected who were highly successful academi- 
cally, athletically, and socially in their school setting. These model 
students wore trained in interacting as a group before a video camera. 
The students then produced five 20 to 30 minute sessions which parallel- 
ed the content of each of the five sessions in the structured interac- 
tion treatment. Thus a total of five video tapes were produced. 

Subjects in the? group social modeling treatment were brought 
into a classroom in which a video monitor had been set up. The subjects 
were given a sheet which highlighted the major pp'-ts of the session they 
were about to view (Sec Appendix B) . The video tape was then turned on 
and the subjects spent the next 20 to 30 minutes viewing the particular 
tapes of the appropriate session. Following the viewing of the tape the 

and then the subjects were dismissed. This procedure was followed once 
a week for five weeks thus covering all five sessions of the group social 
modeling treatment . 

Croup Social M n doHnfl and Structured Interaction 

The content and sequence of the sessions for the subjects in 
this treatment: paralleled the first two treatment conditions. In con- 
trast however the subjects in this treatment first observed the video 
models presented in the group social modeling treatment. Then the 
subjects spent approximately 20 minutes working in the structured inter- 
action mode described in Treatment 1. Hence the treatment combined 
ob. f ;ervation of career decision-making behaviors with an opportunity to 
actually perform them. Again subjects in this treatment were involved 
in one session per week for five weeks. 
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Wa t l: Cent rcj 1 1 (no ( i\ ltment control) 

This group provided conditions to evaluate the passage of time, 
current life expor iences , expectancy of receiving treatment anu repeated 
testing. The subjects were initially tested at the same time as sub- 
jects in other treatments wero tested. They were then toid that because 
of the counselor time limitations it would not he possible, to provide 
counseling for them at that time but that in approximately six weeks 
they would be counseled. The wait control subjects completed all post- 
treatr.ient assessments at the same time as the treatment subjects. 

• 

Instrumentation 

A variety of measures were used in this. study to assess treat- 
ment effects. These included a measure of students' attitudes toward 
planning and decision making, two measures of students' knowledge of 
u^i.ii^i .u«kii.„ .»^«cL 6 i.J, a censure of the information soaking in 
which the student had engaged, and finally a measure which assessed the 
students' ability to apply their knowledge of decision-making strategies 
to a particular decision-making situation. 

Attitude Quest ionnaire. This instrument was designed to assess 
students' interest in various kinds of activities related to planning 
and decision making (See Appendix C) . Examples of the stems used are: 
scheduling to get things done, writing for job information, figuring out 
questions to ask about jobs, organizing job information, and thinking 
about what I am going to do after I get out of school. The questionnaire 
included 21 such stems. For each stem the student was asked to indicate 
whether lie was interested in the activity, whether he had no interest in 
the activity, or if he had no strong feeling one way or another about 
the activity. A total score was computed which indicated the strength 
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o£ the individual 1 :» stated interest in doc is ion -ma kin*; activities. 

Care er Plan ntnr , Inven tory . This inventory assessed the 
students 1 information seeking during immediately preceding three 
week period (See Appendix C) . Consequently it was administered three 
weeks after the termination of treatments on the posttest. The sections 
of the Career Planning luventory focussod on the number of occupations 
the student had been considering, the number of people with whom the 
student had interacted about job information, the number and kind of 
printed material the student had consulted in gathering information, the 
kinds of visits the student had made, and any on-the-job efforts the 
student had made to gain information about jobs. Again a total score 
representing the number of information-seeking activities was computed 
for this questionnaire. 

Vorat !nn;>1 Information Survey: Part I and Part IT. These two 
instruments were designed to be tests of the students 1 knowledge of 
decision-making and information-seeking strategies (See Appendix C). 
The first survey, the Vocational Information Survey Part I, was a recog- 
nition test. The student completed eleven multiple choice items assess- 
ing his knowledge of methods for seeking information and processing this 
information. The Vocational Information Survey Part II was designed to 
assess the individual's recall of good decision-making strategies, infor- 
mation-seeking modes, and criteria for good questions. A total score 
was computed for each subject on each of the two measures. 

Vqcatjoual Planning Quest iom vi ire. This instrument presented 
the .student with a simulated decision-making situation (See Appendix C) . 
The student was a:.ked to consider or pretend that h<>. had become inter- 
ested in the job of electronic technician, lie was then asked to write 
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emotions !>«• would i in seek in>; information, ident ify ways of gather- 
ing information, and in fact p.ather the information from an attached 
information packet on electronic technicians' work. Next the student 
was askid to compare; his strengths and weaknesses with the characteris- 
tic;; oL the job and wake a decision with respect to how promising the 
job would he for him. On the basis of how well these, questions vore 
written, the informa tion gathered, the decision was mode, a total score 
was computed for each student. 



CUAFTHR Til 
RESULTS 



Since th i s study .included pretests and post tests on all depen- 
dent measures and since counselors vere one of the independent variables 
in the. design, a number of preliminary analyses were performed to deter- 
mine the nature of the. final analyses for evaluating treatment effects. 
First, for each sex one way analyses of variance were performed on each 
pretest. Those analyses were utilized to determine whether the treatment 
and control groups differed significantly on pretest? to warrant the use 
of analyses of eovariance. for females no significant differences were 
found among groups on any of the pretests (p<.10). However for males 
signi 1 leant differences (p <.05) were found on both the attitude measure 
and Vocational Information Survey Part II. Thus, for these two measures 
analyse or. eovariance were used to investigate treatment effects. Next, 
2X3 (two counselors X three treatments) analyses were computed on each 
dependent variable within each sex to identify any counselor main effects. 
No significant differences between counselors appeared for either sex thus 
permitting a collapsing of the design across counselors. Consequently the 
analyses of treatment effects were one-way analyses of variance and co- 
variance. Finally it should bo noted that due to the length of the treat- 
ment period some control and treatment subjects dropped from the study for 
various reasons. Thus unequal "N M analyses were employed to test the 
first hypothesis. 

Hypothesis T: 

Students assigned to the throe experimental treatments, 
(a) :.t ruriur.ul group interaction, (b) group social 
modeling, and (c) group social modeling plus structured 
Interaction, will emit more career decision-making beha- 
viors as; assessed by the dependent measures than will 
equivalent students' assigned to the control conditions. 

27 
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J\(^Fu1t,sj llvpol 1uv» i s I , males. The analyses of variance and 

covarianeo tables for the five dependent variables are. presented in Tables 
1, 2, 4, and 5. In addition the means and standard deviations for 
each group and each variable are presented in Tables 6 % 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
The analyses produced no significant differences among groups on any of 
the five dependent variable:; (yi « .05). The Career Planning Inventory 
is the only dependent variable for which the F-valuc even approaches 
significance (p ~ .08, See Table 1) and for this variable the control 
group mean is the largest of the four means (See Table 6). Inspection of 
the tables of means and standard deviations shows mixed results with no 
clear trend* reflecting significant treatment effects. 

Results: Hypothesis 1, females . The analyses of variance tables 
for females on the five dependent variables are presented in Tables 11, 

1 f\ ^ f # i «« r . , 1 • . T 1 * , • • • ,, r . . *" . ' . * 

each variable arc presented in Tables 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. The 
analyses for the Attitude Questionnaire, Career Planning Inventory, and 
Vocational Information Survey Part I produced no significant F-valucs 
(<X = .05). However for the Vocational Information Survey Part II, F = 
3.12 with p .05. T-tests were computed to compare the experimental 
groups on the bas.iV> of their posttcst scores on the Vocational Informa- 
tion Survey Part 11. With ~ .05 these tests revealed that while the 
video ylus participation group mean is significantly larger than the 
means for both the other two experimental groups and the control group, 
none of thesu other means differ significantly (See Table 19). Finally, 
for the Vocational Planning Questionnaire the analysis produced an 
value of 2.39 with p ~ .07. Although this £ is not significant at - 
.OS, Table 20 shows that again the mean for the video plus participation 
group is larger than the means for the remaining groups. 



Table 1 

Analysis of Variance of the 
Career Planning Inventory 
Total Score - Males 



Source of variation elf MS F value 



Treatment 
Error 



3 
62 



387.727 2.358* 
164.451 
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Tnble 2 

Analysis of Variance of the 
Vocational lntormation Survey Pt. I 
Total Score - Males 



Source of variation 



df 



M S 



F value 



Treatment 



5.1742 



0.7884* 



Error 



62 



6.5632 



*p = .50 



Table 3 



Analysis of Variance of the 
Attitude Questionnaire 
Total Score - Males 



Source of variation df MS F value 



Treatment 
Error 



3 
61 



98.8685 1.3095* 
75.5034 



Table A 

Aruu of Variance of the 
v Vocational lofo; '..rtioai Survey Pt. II 
Total S".vc - Males 



Source of variation df M S F value 

Treatment 3 8.9613 0.5650* 

Error 61 15.8604 



* p « .64 
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Table 5 

Analysis of Variance of the 
Vocational Planning Questionnaire 
Total Score - Males 



Source of variation 



df 



M S 



F value 



Treatment 



Error 



62 



46.6617 
48.0962 



0.9702* 



* p - .41 
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Table .11 

Analysis.* of Variance of the 
A 1 1 i t utle Que s t i onna ire. 
Total Score - Females 



Source of variation df MS F value 



Treatment 
Error 



3 
61 



60.228 
136.532 



0.441* 



AO 

Table 12 

Analysis of Variance of the 
Career Planning Inventory 
Total Score - Females 



Source of variance df MS F value 



Treatment 3 311.788 .7923* 

Error ■ 61 393.501 



* p - .50 



ERIC 



Table 3 3 

Analysis of Variance of the 
Vocational Info rant, ton Survey l't. I 
Total Score - Females 



Source of variance df MS F value 



Treatment 3 2.6737 0.4580* 

Error 61 5.8377 



* p ^ .71 



Table 14 

Analysis of Variance, oi' the 
Vocatici.il Information Survey Pt. II 
Total Score - Females 



Source of variance df MS F value 



Treatment 
Error 



3 
61 



46.6S08 3.1242 
14.9419 



Tabic .15 

Analysis o£ Variance of the 
Vocatinua I Planning Quusticmna Ire 
To Lai Score - Females 



, s , 

Source of variance tlf M S F value 



Treatment 
Error 



3 
61 



114, 958 7 
48-C257 



2.3939 
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Hyp ot hys i s 1 I : 

1'or student:: who received the si rruci srcd interact ion 

UV.:U:;.1U ::!•.».•;! Oil f 1" I t Of LOU PIVCH'll 1 »'!•> W L 1.1 r.lll'W a Strong 

positive relationship to personality extroversion. 

As noted in the Methods section of this report, the Maudslcy 
Personal It y Inventory was administered to al l subjects participating in 
this study prior to the implementation of treatments. This personality 
inventory provides a means of measuring personality introversion-extro- 
version with higher scores on the Maudslcy representing extroversion. 

In order to test Hypothesis II regression analyses were imple- 
mented for ir.nl e8 and for females participating in the structured inter- 
action treatment. In these analyses the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
total score, was used as a predictor separately for each of the five 
dependent variable total scores. The results of these analyses are 
presented in Tables 21 and 22. Tal 'e 21 presents the data for males, 
and Table 22 the corresponding data for females. As can be seen through 
inspection of these tables, the results do not support Hypothesis II. 
For males, the regression coefficient for the Career Planning Inventory 
is positive and is significant at p<.10. This indicates a positive 
relationship between the Career Planning Inventory total score and per- 
sonality extroversion. However, the regression coefficient for the 
Vocational Information Survey Part II is negative and is significant at 
p (.10, ami the regre.-^ion coefficient for the Vocational Planning 
Questionnaire is also negative and is significant at p< .05. These data 
indicate a negative rather than positive relationship between the total 
scores for these measures and personality extroversion. This, in fact, 
would indicate that the more introverted a person is, the better he 
scored on these two measures while having participated in the structured 
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interaction treatment. Thus for males, of the three significant regres- 
sion coefficients, two arc in the opposite direction from that indicated 
in Hypothesis II. The data for females show no significant regression 
coefficients. However, of the five coefficients, four are negative, 
again reflecting a relationship which is just the opposite of that 
indicated in Hypothesis II. 

The lack of support for Hypothesis II is further documented in 
Table 23. This table presents the results of regression analyses for 
males and females combined in the structured group interaction treat- 
ment. As in previous analyses the Maudsley Personality Inventory total 
score was used as a predictor for the total scores for each of the five 
dependent variables in the study. As shown in Table 23 only two of the 
five regression coefficients were significant. The coefficient for the 
vocational inrormation Purvey Part II is negative and sigiiif icoat at 
p<.10, while the regression coefficient for the Vocational Planning 
Questionnaire was also negative and significant at p<.05. Both of 
these regression coefficients reflect relationships which are directly 
opposite from those predicted or indicated in Hypothesis II. 
Hypothesis III : 

For students who received the group social modeling treat- 
ment scores on criterion measures will show a strong 
negative relationship to personality extroversion, in 
other words the relationship will be strong between 
criterion measure total score and personality introversion. 

To test Hypothesis III, regression analyses were performed 
separately for males and for females who received the group social 
modeling treatment. In these analyses the Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory total score was used as a predictor for each of the five dependent 
variable total scores. Since high scores on the Maudsley represent 
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extroversion and conversely low scores represent personality introver- 
sion results supportive of Hypothesis III would show significant nega- 
tive regression coefficients for Maudsley scores in predicting dependent 
variable total scores. 

The results of regression analyses for males are presented in 
Table 24. As can be seen in Table 24, four of the five regression coef- 
ficients are negative and one of these four, the coefficient for the 
Vocational Planning Questionnaire, is significant at p<.05. These data 
then would indicate for males in the group social modeling treatment 
individuals showing personality introversion as a personality character- 
istic tended to score higher on dependent variables thavi did those indi- 
viduals showing an extroverted personality pattern. The results for 
females are presented in Table 25. Only one of the five regression coef 
f^A'tmfn -»o ~~ n o*-Uto. However, none of the five reach si ?nifi canoe. Tn 
Table 26, the data for males and females combined in the group social 
modeling treatment is given. The results here again while minimal tend 
to support Hypothesis III insofar as the only significant regression 
coefficient is that for the Vocational Information Survey Part II, and 
this coefficient is negative and significant at p( .10. Thus the result 
do provide some support for the hypothesis that introverted individuals 
tend to learn more from a modeling treatment than do extroverted 
individuals . 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The results of this project make possible only very limited 
conclusions. First, as shown in the Results section, there were virtu- 
ally no treatment effects for males. In other words, while in all three 
treatment groups the subjects were exposed to rather lengthy and intense 
treatment procedures, the results show no significant changes due to 
these treatments. One could attempt to explain these results using 
explanations such as the following: (a) It is possible that the use of 
dependent measures not completely assessing possible treatment effects 
could have led to "missed" effects, (b) Lack of subject motivation could 
also have led to an absense of treatment effects. This would involve 
the fact that since subjects in this study were also enrolled in the 
vocational experience class it is possible that they in effect had 
already been exposed to the kinds of material dealt with in the treat- 
ments and therefore were not receptive to the treatment procedures, (c) 
Insufficient treatment time could also have been a factor. For example, 
it is possible that even though subjects in this study were exposed to 
five treatment sessions, that more treatment session^ could have been 
used, or that the sessions could have been longer allowing each subject 
to express more of his own needs and interests, during the actual treat- 
ment procedure, (d) Finally it is possible that the treatment subjects 
by the time their treatments ended felt closure, that is, felt they had 
done as much as they needed and therefore did very little information 
seeking subsequent to the termination of treatment. This of course 
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would not explain why there, were no differences between treatment and 
control subjects in attitudes towards and knowledge of decision-making 
skills. 

While the explanations offered above are at least plausible in 
terms of explaining the lack of treatment effects, their credibility is 
lessened by the fact that in a very similar project (Hamilton, 1969) 
very mixed results were found essentially showing no clear treatment 
effect. As in the present study, Hamilton used a structured group inter- 
action treatment, a group social modeling treatment, and a modeling plus 
interaction treatment. The dependent variables used by Hamilton were 
also similar to most of those used in this study, namely a knowledge 
test and information-seeking inventories. Hamilton's study differed 
from the present project in the fact that it was implemented in three 
separate schools, and while the subjects were male, all treatment coun- 
selors were female. Thus in effect Hamilton ran three separate studies. 
His results, however, showed very few consistent treatment effects. In 
one school the group social modeling subjects showed more knowledge of 
and ability to assimilate career dec is ion -making behaviors than control 
subjects. At another school group social modeling plus participation 
led to significantly greater frequency of career decision-making behavior 
than did the control treatment. And finally in the third school the 
structured interaction treatment showed more information-seeking behaviors 
than did the control. This lack of clear overriding treatment effects 
for any particular procedure makes it very difficult to hold to the 
hypothesis that these treatments do have the power to accomplish what 
the dependent variables are measuring, namely changes in knowledge of 
decision-making strategies and the ability to carry out decision-making 
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and information-seeking behaviors. Thus at this time for males the data 
support the conclusion that the treatment procedures used in this pro- 
ject are not sufficiently powerful to bring about changes in average 
scores for groups of individuals on these dependent variables. 

The conclusions to be drawn regarding treatment effects for 
females differ from the conclusions for males. In. fact for two depen- 
dent variables, the Vocational Information Survey Part II, and the Voca- 
tional Planning Questionnaire, subjects in the modeling plus interaction 
treatment had higher mean scores than subjects in any of the other treat- 
ment groups. Although the effects of the modeling plus interaction 
treatment did not extend over the attitude questionnaire and the measure 
of information seeking, the significant results which were obtained 
would indicate that modeling plus interaction for females does have some 

• . ' -- • f — lorm - v ^ut nnd become able to cppl" ' ,r " >< P*on- 
making skills. 

Although pursuit of answers to questions concerning treatment 
effects for groups of individuals is in many instances a very needed and 
productive strategy, more important is research which attempts to answer 
the question: "Uhat treatment by whom is most effective for this indi- 
vidual in that specific problem under which set of circumstances?" 
(Thoresen, 1966a). Answers to this question can enable educators and 
counselors to be more effective than they are today in arranging condi- 
tions under which individual students can best learn what is so urgently 
needed, how to make good career decisions. In the present project the 
assessment of significant treatment effects for groups of individuals 
showed very little in the way of pervasive positive effectiveness for 
any treatment. In the absence of these significant main effects for 
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treatment the aualyses involving the use of a predictor variable, the 
Maudsloy Personality Inventory, have increased potential for identifying 
significant personality characteristics versus treatment procedure inter- 
actions. As noted above, Hypothesis II stated that for subjects in the 
structured interaction treatment there would be a strong positive rela- 
tionship between personality extroversion and treatment effects. In 
other words those subjects demonstrating or showing extroverted person- 
ality characteristics would tend to learn better from the structured 
interaction than would subjects showing introverted personality charac- 
teristics. The results did not support this hypothesis, and in fact of 
the ten regression coefficients, five for males and five for females, 
seven were negative in sign and of these seven, two were significant; 
only one significant positive regression coefficient was identified. 

Hypothesis III stated that for subjects in the group social 
modeling treatment individuals showing introverted personality character- 
istics as measured by the Maudsley Personality Inventory would learn 
better from the treatment than would individuals showing extroverted 
personality characteristics. Of the ten regression coefficients com- 
puted to test this hypothesis five were negative and the only regression 
coefficient which was significant at p<.05 was negative in sign. Thus 
Hypothesis III was supported by the data. 

Given the large number of negative regression coefficients one 
possible conclusion is that introverted individuals were more readily 
effected by these treatments than were extroverted individuals. This 
conclusion receives some support from descriptions of the two types of 
individuals. The typical introvert is a quiet and rather introspective 
individual who is fond of books rather than people, and tends to plan 
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ahead* while the typical extrovert docs not like reading and studying by 
himself, craves excitement, takes chances and often acts on the spur of 
the moment. Given these descriptions it is possible to see why the in- 
troverted individual would be more likely to attend to and learn from 
treatments designed to help to develop the career decision-making and 
planning skills than would the extrovert. 

Recommendations 

There are two major recommendations rising from this project. 
The first recommendation calls attention to personality characteristics 
of individuals with whom one is going to work for the purpose of teach- 
ing decision-making skills. The data in this study support the recom- 
mendation that treatments such as those implemented in the project are 
more effective with individuals who can be described as introverted. 
Thiw io U, -ay that cr.e should not attempt tc teach decision-making 
skills to extroverted individuals. However in a class, or in a group of 
students, for whom this kind of learning is required, maximum effective- 
ness could be obtained by engaging the introverted individuals in exper- 
iences such as those used in this project whether they be structured 
interaction or group social modeling, and engaging the extroverted indi- 
viduals in somewhat different types of treatments. Of course at this 
point, while there are some indications as to what may be effective with 
introverted individuals, certainly as far as further research is con- 
cerned, new treatment procedures must be identified for extroverted indi- 
viduals while replication of these findings for introverted individuals 
is also needed. 

The second recommendation involves a situation in which there 
is no opportunity to differentiate treatments according to personality 
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stylos and the data in this study then supports the recommendation that 
for females a procedure involving both structured interaction and troup 
social modeling can be effective in teaching decision-making skills. In 
other words in the situation in which there is not time nor sufficient 
resources to provide a number of different treatments for different 
types of individuals a modeling plus interaction treatment can be 
expected to be effective for females. 
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Career Possibilities 

Below is a list of twenty-five different categories of occupations with 
some examples of jobs to be found in each category* The list is in 
alphabetical order* It may furnish you with some ideas about jobs that 
would appeal to you* 

1. Accountancy - Other Fina n cial : Concern with methods of ; • ieving 

efficient responsible handling and record keeping o± funds and 
materials* 

ex: bookkeeper/ Certified Public Accountant 
ex: Comptroller 

2* Agricultural - Ecological : Having to do with the quality of the en- 
vironment, production of food, care of animals, care of natural 
resources. 

ex: pollution control; waste water treatment plant operator 
ex: forest ranger 

3. Artistic - Aesthetic : Concerned with improving design, beauty of 
surroundings; can be involved with visual, aural aspects of 
life* 

ex: musical composer or artist 

ex: landscape designer, interior decorator, accoustical 
expert 

4 # Building Trades : Work in new construction, for small agencies, or as 
— i-^j -^vclvc physical vcrl: plus S?od coord in 3 1: 4 ?~ 

woric is Dotn indoors and outdoors* 
ex: carpenter 
ex: plasterer 
ex: painter 

5. Construction Machinery Operators : Operate and maintain various types 

of power driven construction machinery on such jobs as highway, 
dam, airport and other large construction jobs. Employment also 
in factories and mines* 

ex: power shovel operator 

ex: concrete mixer operator 

ex: site foreman 

• 

6. Driving Occupations ; Chauffeurs working for companies. 

ex: truck drivers (over- the- road) long haul- 
ex: local drivers 
ex: bus drivers 

7. Engineering : Transforming plans and specifications into useable, 

useful products; often, creating the plans, 
ex: aeronautical engineer 
ex: mechanical draftsman 

8. Legal Oc cupr t ions : Increasing the avrarcness of rights and responsi- 

bilitics of the individual; representing individuals in court; 
effecting changes in legal apparatus of community, state, 
nation. 
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8. ex: lawyer 
ex: judge 

ex: law clerk 

9. Machine Occupa tions : Operation of stationary power driven machines 

that cut metai to desii-cd shapes, 
ex: all-round machinist 
ex: tool and die makers 

10. Mechanics and R epairmen : Keep all types of machinery and equipment 

operating properly. 

ex: automotive mechanics 
ex: maintenance electricians 
ex: home appliance servicemen 

11. Medical and Allied Occupations : Improving and maintaining health. 

ex: physician/ dentist 

ex: researcher in Public Health or Mental Health 

12. On the Frontiers : Areas needing more exploration, having relatively 

few guidelines at present, 
ex: aquanaut 

ex: urban affairs expert 

13* Other Manual Operations : Skilled jobs of various types, 
ex: furniture upholsterers 
— p'7tvr<? rroj-cticnictc 

ex; factory worker 

14. Political - Governmental : Public service dependent upon election, 

examination, or appointment; deals with important events related 
to large groups of individuals. 

ex: State or Congressional Senator 

ex: Civil Service Positions 

ex: F.3.I. special agents 

15. Printing Occupations : Prepare surfaces of metal, stone, wood, lino- 

leum, rubber or plastic so that parts of them may be covered 
with ink. Ink is then transferred to a sheet of paper or other 
material which is pressed against the surface. 

ex: photoengraver (metal printing plates) 

ex: printing pressmen 

16. Promotion and Sales : Areas involved with distribution of products, 

volume and flow of goods, creation of demand, 
ex: advertising 

ex: selling and/or demonstration 
ex: department store buyer 

17. Public Information : Concerned with spreading of information in a 

rapid, accurate manner. 

ex: TV newscaster or journalist 
ex: freelance writer 
ex: broadcast technician 
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18. Record-Keeping Operations : Systematic cataloguing of information 

for speedy retrieval and use. 
ex: librarian 

ex: registrar or recorder (governmental, educational or 

industrial 
ex: file clerk 

19. Recreational Occupations : Enhancement of leisure time through 

performing, teaching or participating. 

ex: professional sports; entertainer; member of acting 

company 
ex: recreation director 
ex: physical education teacher 

20. Research Technology : Utilization of new technology to aid in 

solving current problems, 
ex: computer programmer 
ex: statistician 
ex: electronics technician 

21. Restaurant Industry Occupations : Operations concerned with the pre- 

paration, serving and distribution of prepared food to 
consumers. 

ex: restaurant manager, proprietor, owner 
ex: menu expert for large restaurant chain 
ex: stocker for food vending machines 

oo Scrvrl?*? Industry Occupations : Concerned with providing servicec to 
individuals and businesses. 

ex: plumbing and heating business owner 
ex: route planner for fast delivery service 
ex: owner clipping bureau (supplies news clippings to 
clients) 

23. Spiritual - Ethical Occupations^ Concerned with guiding others in 

religious, moral or educational matters, 
ex: clergyman ^ 
ex: teacher 

ex: religious education director 

24. Social Service Occupations : Concerned with locating problems of all 

kinds, aiding in finding solutions, implementing solutions, 
ex: juvenile officer 
ex: social worker 

25. Technical Pursuits : Highly skilled, highly technical specialized 

operations having to do with the function, maintenance of 
equipment, interpretation of results of intricate tests, 
ex: medical technician 
ex: industrial troubleshooter 
ex: air traffic controller; airline despatcher 
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STUDENT PREFERENCE SHEET 

For each pair of statements in the Sections below check the one which 
most accurately describes your interests at this time. 



Activities 



I would prefer to. 



work by myself 

work in social situations (member of a 
work team) 



deal with the making of things and objects 

work in a job that provides direct service, 
to people 



supervise the work of others 

be. concerned primarily with my own work 

do ("routine), organized work 

do (creative^ unstructured work 

work on a variety of tasks 
specialize in a small number of tasks 

work on a task from beginning to end 
work on one part of a larger task 
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do fine, precision work 

do work that does not require close 
attention to detail 



do work which requires little physical 
activity 

use many parts of my body in my work 



Section B: Working Conditions 
I would prefer to. 



work indoors 
work outdoors 



travel very little 
travel extensively 



work in a variety of places 
work in the same place 



work in a job where openings are found mainly 
in a particular region of the country 

work in a job where openings are available 
anywhere in the country 



work in a job that has regular hours (for 
example, 8 A.M. - 5 P.M.) 

work in a job where the hours and days are 
not fixed 
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work in a job where there are few pressures 
to meet deadlines 

work in a job where there is considerable 
pressure to meet deadlines 



I would prefer to work for which siss organization 
(check one) 



small, up to 50 employees 
medium, 50-500 employees 
large, more than 500 employees 
very lcrge, world-wide corporation 



Section Ct Educational and Training Level 

I would prefer to (check one) 

_ _ not complete high school 



complete high school with academic major 

complete high school with vocational major 

take some schooling less than full college, 
that is, Junior college, trade school, adult 
evening school, etc. 

complete a 4 year college program 

take post-graduate study after college ) 



Section Dt Salary & Benefits 

I would prefer an occupation in which my salary* after two to four years 
of employment would be at least (check one) 

$7500 per year ($150/week) 

$10,000 per year ($200/week) 

$15,000 per year ($300/week) 

greater than $15,000 per year 
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I would prefer a job which offered 

high pay, but few if any fringe benefits 

(for example, sick leave, health & acci- 
dent insurance, disability insurance) 

not as high pay, but many fringe benefits 



fixed pay (hourly, weekly, monthly, etc-) 

pay based on how much work I do (commission, 
piece-rate, etc,) 



Section Et Stability and Growth 
I would prefer a job, 



in which promotion depends upon number 
of years on the job 



in which promotion depends upon how well 

I do my job 



in a well known, and long -established 
industry 

in a new, and rapidly changing i.tdustry 
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N.U. DECISION-MAKING PROJECT 
Cue Sheet Session #1 

The session you will be watching today will be the first in a series of four 
sessions in which four eleventh grade students will learn how to make "good" 
decisions. The students will be involved in a number of activities during 
this session. The important points in the session are listed below in the 
order in which they occur. As each activity takes place check off in the space 
provided . 



Identifying alternative job posssibilities 

(Notice the variety of possibilities identified by the members 
of the group.) 



Assessing personal preferences 

(In this activity the members of the group assessed their prefer- 
* ences in terms of work activities, conditions, educational 
requirements and salary.) 



ERIC 
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N. U. Decision-Making Project 
Cue Sheet, Session #2 



The session you will be watching today is the second in this series. A number 
of important points are covered in this session. These topics are listed below 
in the order in which they are discussed. As each topic is considered by the 
group, check it off in the space provided. 



Choosing job possibilities 
( Here the group members pick the alternatives they 
would like to investigate.) 



Explaining the characteristics of "good" questions. 
( Good questions are: a) Relevant to one particular 

job alternative. 

b) To gather specific information. 

c) Asked of reliable sources.) 

Explaining the six information seeking modes 
(The modes are: reading, writing, observing, visiting 

talking, listening.) 

Developing "good" questions 

(Here th group members work on developing "good" 

questions. ) 



ERIC 
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Northwestern Decision Making Project 
Cue Sheet - Session #3 

are about to see are listed below. Check off each activity as 
it comes up in the session. 

Examples of how some modes were used 

to gather information. (Note the use 

of reading, writing, and talking.) 

Review of the criteria for "good" 

" ~— ' " ~~~~~~~~ questions. 

(Good questions: 1) Are asked of a 
v reliable source 

2) Elicit specific 
information 

3) Are relevant to a 
particular job) 

Group evaluation of the questions and 

answers presented by the members of 

the group 
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Northwestern Decision-Making Project 
Cue Sheet — Session #4 

Today you will be watching the fourth video tape in this series. 
During this session the group members will be discussing the answers 
they obtained to questions about their job alternatives. The important 
activities in the session are listed below. Check off each activity as 
it takes place. 

The use of reading, writing, and talking to gather 

information 

Review of the criteria for "good" questions. (Good 

questions are: (1) specific, (2) relevant to a 
particular job, and (3) asked of a reliable source.) 
Group discussion of the questions and answers 
developed by the individual members of the group. 
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Northwestern Decision-Making Project 
Cue Sheet — Session 



You are about to see the fifth and last video tape in this series. 
A number of important points are made in this session. These points are 
listed below. See if you can pick them up as they take place and check 
them off in the space provided. 



Review of the decision-making process: (1) Assess 
preferences, (2) Identify job alternatives, (3) Develop 
questions and seek answers to the questions, (4) Evaluate 
the information and come to tentative decision. 
Comparison of information about jobs with personal 
preferences 

Final evaluation and tentative decision 

Note the possibilities: (1) I like the job 

(2) I don't like it as a 
possibility 

(3) I need more information 
Review of the criteria for good questions: 
(l)specific, (2) relevant, (3) asked of reliable source 
Review of information-seeking modes: 

(1) Reading, (2) Writing, (3) Writing, (4) Listening, 
(5) Observing, (6) Visiting 
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NAME 



ELfcte 

Attitude Questionnaire 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

DIRECTIONS: This questionnaire allows you to express your interest or disinterest with 
some phrases. Read each phrase carefully and rapidly; then circle the letter that represents 
your first feeling towards the phrase. (A = That doesn't interest rac; B s No strong feelings 
one way or the other; C ■ 1 really am interested in it.) 



1. Scheduling to get things done 


1 


A 

mm 


B 


c 


2. Learning a procedure to use in making decisions 


9 

•mm 


A 

**> 


B 

MM 


c 


3. Writing for job information 


Q 
O. 


A 
A 


n 


c 


4. Working in a position with a high salary 




A 


i> 




5. Finding many job opportunities 


e 

9m 


A 


0 


c 


6. Talking with workers to learn about their jobs 


o. 


A 

A 


0 


i> 


7. Seeking information about different jobs 


7. 


A 


to 

0 


Vs 


8. Thinking about what I'm going to do after I get out of fchool 


8. 


A 


T% 
0 


d 


9. Reading job descriptions 


9. 


A 


B 


c 




10. 


A 


tt 


C 


11. Comparing and contrasting job information 


11. 


A 


B 


C 


12. Listening to tapes describing jobs 


12. 


A 


B 


c 


13. Exploring different job alternatives 


13. 


A 


B 


c 


14. Choosirg the same job my friends select 


14. 


A 


B 


c 


15, Observing workers on the job 


IS. 


A 


B 


c 


16. Working in a position I can really get involved 


16. 


A 


B 


c 


17. Selecting a job my parents recommend 


17. 


A 


B 


c 


18. Figuring out questions to ask about specific jobs 


.18. 


A 


B 


c 


19. Figuring out what kinds of work I would like to do 


19. 


A 


B 


c 


20. Thinking about different job possibilities 


20. 


A 


B 


c 


21. Finding one job opportunity 


21. 


A 


B 


c 



o 
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C aroer PI 'inning Inventor y 



This inventory asks you about thin/,; 
three weeks. Read each question. Think 
of vouf answers will help us learn -bout 



that you have done during the last 
carefully about your answers. Each 
hi^h school students. 



Activities re:-:'.rdi?^ your ~oals in the last ser.:estcr 



Section A 

sf?r.:cster 

Yor No 



1. Hava you thought about sor-e occupations thai you 

w * 

If you cm5v;e2*od "Yes, 11 how uany occupations 
did you thin!: r.bout? Write the nu:,bcr in 
the blocl:* 



□ 



2. Have you thought about so:jc causations' 1 pro;'.rr«r:o 
tint you eight went to j;;ot into, in or e'er to 
prepare for future; occupations? 



If you answered "Ye:;," hew uany program did 
you think about? V/ritc tho number in the bloc!:. 




Sect ion B 

Have vou t*)J:cd with fnv of the fcOlqwin r r)co >le in the Irist semester 

— ^ — ' ' 1 Ycc No 



1. Persono now working at the types of occupation:; you 
are thinking about'/ » 

If you anr.worod "Yes," vith how ire.ny pcrnons 
did you talk? Write tho misbor in the block. 

2. Person.' 1 ; who h-^yo worked at tin -typ<:r of occupation.': 
you urc c on r. i dor 3 'i 
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If you nnM.'ereu M Y"n,' ! with how vt-r.y pnrrruna f j 

did you tulk. \hiU Ui" nu:..ber in the Uoc5% 1 
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Yog Ko 

J* Per cons vho arc attending or who havt attended 
the school you are interested in attending in 

order to f.ct the trui::in~ and education you need BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

for the typcu of occu ;-.itions you arc Lhinking 

about? 



If you ansv.-ered "Yes,* with how uony persons 
did you tali? V.'rite tho number in the blocks m i 

4#. If you have not licted the~ already, have you 
talked with counselors, teachers, or other 
school per cons about the types of educational 
programs you ure thinking ebout7 

If you answered "Yes,* v:ith how t-any persons 
did you talk? Write the number in the block. 



5#* If you have not licted thcu already, have you 

talked vith parents, other relatives, close friends, 
or neighbors about the types of educational programs, 
you aro considering? 

If you answered n Yes, n with hov/ uany persons 
did you talk? V.'rite the number in the block, 

6. Aro there an y; other pe* nr. to v/hov: you have talked 
during this tir.e about . .ie types of educational 
prograns you are thinking about? 

If you ennwered "Yes, 11 uith hov/ cany persons 
did you talk? Write tho number in the block. 



Section C 

Have yo u done eny of the following in the Inst semester ? 

1« Have you written sny place for information (ranphlcts, 
bulletins, or catalogs) on occupaLionn, or on :«'iools 
where you could get training and education in an 
occupation? 



If you answered "Yes," how cany letters did 
you vrite? 




2# I*avc you looked at or read any books;, rcagar.inec, 
bulletin lo-rd potters or p:w..;.ihlets about the 
oducation'tl opportunities you ore thinking about? 

If you ansvered "Yes," hov/"t:uny different 
things did you loo): at or red? 

ERIC 



« 



J* Ikvo you watched or seen any TV profjraua, 
exhibit*: f or movies; or heard any radio 
pro£ru>.:s about the occupations, or the 
cchoolo th~t interest you? 



If you answered w Yc3, u how *any things did 
you lieten to or eoo? 




Section D 

Kavo vou visited anv of the followinr placcc in the lo ^t cenester? 

m^iwmwm*^ ^J^i ■ ■ — 1 - * -j ^ — i 1. - — i — 1 — ■ m 



BEST COPY AVWUBU 



1. Have you iiade any visits to job a to see what types 
occupations you are considering nre like? 

If you cnr.wer^d n Yes f u how cany places did 
you visit? 




2» Have you visited any of tho schools whore you could 
get training and education for the occupations that 
you ere thinking about? 

If you anrwered "Yes, M how k.any educational 

«»i •» • 3* J i , • x rt 



I f 



Section E 



Oth r ; r Information about last scienter 

1; Have you looked into petting * cu^.r:or or part-tiuo 
job th«it is connected with the occupations th^t 
you are thinking about? 

If you answered H Yes, 11 how &any jobs 
have you looked into? 



Have you looked into cutting a suu-ucr or purt-ti::;e 
job to r.nke t.oncy for future training or 
educational expenses? 

If you answered "Yes," how i^any jobs 
hive you looked into? 




J. Have you Vnd a ch'.'nf;c in your education"* 1 plans 
• th-t led you to consider changing your course 
of study in high school? 

If you answered n Yeu, rt hov/.^any tiuce 
did this occur? 



□ 
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Nai.ie ( please print ) 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Vocntj o :\n\ planning QtK.»st ionn n j re 

Directions: Please rend each statement and question carefully. Then write down 
what you would do in each situation. 

Suppose you have beconc interested in the job of an electronic technician as a 
career possibility for yourself. 

Question CI: If you were <joU\p. to consider the job of an electronic technician 
as a career possibility, you would probacy want to gather so-.ao 
informal ton about the job. In ch« space b?lov l ? st som« (no nore 
then 4) question:; about the job of electronic technician, the 
answers to which you think you should fcnov. For example, "Doeo 
an electronic technician use r.:ath in hij work?" 



1. 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



Vocational Quest i onnaire. 
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Question «2; List four different activities you might use in seeking answers 

to these and other questions about jobs. For example, "talk to 
a school science teacher." 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Question i?3: Given the questions you listed in #1, what specific kinds of 
personal information would you need to have to find out how 
suitable the job is for you? For example, "how good my grades 
arc in high school math." List four kinds of information. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Question #4: In the attached pamphlet, "Information on the Job of Electronic 

Technician", you will find the answers to many of your questions. 
Read the pamphlet and write in the answers to your questions in 
the answer space below. Find the answers to as many questions as 
you can by skimming over the pamphlet. 

Answers 

1. 



2. 
3. 



4. 



Vocational Quest. ionnai re 
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Question *5: Ust. V . the inforuation about yourself that you listed for Quezon S3 
Q and the informal Ion you cohered for Question A, list below the 

good points and the faults of this job for you. 

Strong b s of the job for mo WraUnofisPB of the job for mo 



(Example) 

1. I am weak in math, but <n this 
job I would need to use math. 



Question *6: booking at the strengths and weaknesses of the job for you, how 
promising overall 5s the job for you? 
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INFORMATION ON THE JOB OF AN' El.ECT.lCNlC TKCHNlCr/N 

mJ0U 8 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

itrontc JjrcTm! clan 

The Klectionic Technician aid, the electronic engineer. In his 

:' l UovUe^ and uodify various electronic cqmp.u. 

wquirekknts and qualifications 

.. i r'nvc.'ml Traits That You Should Have* 
Jcrsonal Jj^aUs, Ai>U.U!<]es and Fn\Sj£nl J™I£.v. -Lii-i 

5 atient 
flexible 
Per si? tent 

A liking for close work 

T.ood vision 

Color perception 

Manual and finger dexterity 

Eve— hand coordination 

Ability to lift light to noderately heavy itens 

You Mus_t Kc Ah lc. io : 

Stoop, reach, climb, and crawl 

Use you; eyes for close work for long periods of time 
Sit at beach, work for long periods 
Stand noise and crowded working quarters 

Tolerate n.inor cuts, bruises, soldering iron and acid burns 
You SbouJ d Know Tha t ; 

.Job hoards are not great, although shocks from high voltages may 
•occur if proper precautions are not observed. 
You my woik in laboratoi y- like conditions. 

Most of the work is performed indoors. . ... 

Turninr, lifting or reaching are frequently required when handling 
tooU Juki electronic assemblies, inspecting circuits, and connecting 
raoa sur i ng dev ices. 

PRE17.NAT1 ON AND TRAINING NEEDED 
R fCo;.::e uded High School Co urses ; 

Algebra, Gcouvtry, Physics, Electronics and General Electricity 
General Information: 

Is expected to be a high school graduate, 
0 
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ill find technical training at the junior college level increases 
nnortuni t Us. * 

ost plants have on-the-job training in connection with apprentice- 
hip programs. 

"ddit jonal_ Farts Ahoii_t Train ing: 

lcctronics training and knowledge of general electricity is cssen- 
.ial. The work calls for nu::vrical and spatial aptitudes, for:.. 
VrceptJoa, and motor coordination (which can be explained by your 

ounsel or) . # . , 

lcctronics experience in military service is accepted c.r- qnaljtying 

y most etr.plcyeis if it has been in the field of research, n.ainlc- 
ance, or repair. 

pe cial E nt ry He • c u ? r emy n ts t 

11 applicants must pass a physical examination. 

ost employers require United States CitS?or.*hip and the passing ci 
security check. 

he entrant may expect to spend from three to five years in special- 
zed training before he is considered a qualified technician, 
ink • T..i age at hire is 18 and the nsaximum age for the inexperienced 

»uor.riT.:s and oi'PO'.iii^mKS 

oh Opn^r t ::*.i tjes and Pi_r.tr i hn t. ion ! 

:icctroitjc Technicians are among the fastest growing occupational 
roup: in th.e country* The long-range outlook for Electronic 
echoic ia;.- i: cxcvlliat because of anticipated growth in production 
f new and :..:•.* c co:. pi ex systems. 

• 

pj>oj ; »ifi t [•* f. for_ A flvanrc^rn l : 

he |;hi ttuulc". iVchnie.ian with experience and additional training 
ay be pro:.iOt.-tl to: Laboratory or research technician, Assistant 
o the- le t engineer, Estimator, Junior engineer, or Inspector. 
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MORE AliOl'T T UK .108 

Salary Tnforv.at ion : Hours Wcokiy/Kcmthly Usual Salary 

' The Are a Weekly Earnings Range Starting 

Chicago 35 - AO $440 - $700 $440 



PEOPLE TO SEE 

There are Electronic Technicians in Cook County who are vflHng to answer your 
questions on this occupation. Arrangements for a personal contact can be r.uvlc through 
your counselor. 

Additional information and help can also bo obtained from your local office • the 
Illinois Stat? Department of Employment. 
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Vocational Information Survey; Part I 

Directions: Select the one best answer to each question and print the latter 
for that answer in the blank next to the question. Try not to 
spend too much time in one question. 

1. Which of the following should come first in selecting a job? 

a. seeking information about jobs in general 

b. seeking information about a particular job 
e. exploring jobs by part-time work 

d. generating alternative job possibilities 

c. planning career decisions 

2. Which of the following is important to consider when thinking about 

a job possibility? 

a. whether you can meet the job's entrance requirements 

b. whether the job will be in demand in the future 

c. whether you will like that kind of work 

d. whether the job pays enough 

e. all of the above 

3. Which of the following is the best source of information about the 

job of an electronic technician? 
a. a textbook on electronics 

u. * ucswiiptiOu v/T tUi electronic tcclu'iicicUi' & job froai the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 

c. a pamphlet about the electronics industry 

d. a film about the principles of electronics 

e. a friend 

Which of the following is the best way to use information that you 
have found about a job? 

a. to estimate your probable satisfaction with the job 

b. to estimate your potential earnings in the job 

c. to help you understand your own preferences in work 

d. to eliminate jobs in which you have no further interest 

e. all of the above depending on the information 

Which of the following pieces of information about a person would be 
of least help in selecting -i job that suits him? 

a. his father is an accountant 

b. he likes outdoor work 

c. his eyesight is too poor for close work 

d. he wants to be a forest ranger 

e. he enjoys working with people 

John does not want to travel in his work. Investigating a job that 
seemed interesting he discovered that the job "usually involves traveling 
at least some of the time. 11 He should: 

a. rule out the job 

b. look for a job that does not require traveling 

c. ignore the information since it only says "usually involves traveling" 

d. seek more information about kinds and amounts of travel required 

e. none of the above 
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7. After collecting information about a job but before making a tentative 
decision you should: 

a. consider your chances of meeting the job's entrance requirements 

b. find the U.S. Goverment's prediction for the future of that job 

c. talk to a person who worked at that job 

d. read about the industries that employ such workers 

e. figure out the pay in hourly un*ts 

8. Comparing information about jobs with your likes and dislikes about work 
helps you to: 

a. understand the job market 

b. guess at the future possibilities of the various jobs 

c. ask more specific questions about jobs 

d. find out which of your interests will need to be changed 

e. estimate your chances of liking the work in the various job possibilities 

9. When you have collected all the information you were seeking about a 
job, you should then: 

a. drop that job and consider another 

b # make a Yes or No decision about the job 

c. consider the advantages and disadvantages of the job for an average 
person in the near future 

d. consider the advantages and disadvantages for the job in terms of 
your preferences 

i» # otuiv v> k. j. jm t.tv> •» t_ j.i«*.oirti»c» t ion £ o on t rv*w«to^ jvu^ 

10. Tn a job booklet published by an electric company John reads that jobs 

in the electric power industry should expand by 30% in the next 10 years* 
John has just read in a newspaper article, however, that the electric 
power industries need fewer workers because of automation. Which of the 
following would be the most appropriate for John to do? 

a. believe the newspaper article because it represents objective reporting 

b. believe* the booklet because the companies are the ones who really know 
about jobs in their industry 

c. check other sources in the library 

d. ask someone who works in the electric power industry 

e. read about automaton and its effect on jobs 

11. Which of the following statements would be out of place as possible results 
of your career planning program? 
a* T wi 11 apply for this job 

b. T will no longer consider this job as a possibility 

c. I think this job is ny favorite 

d. T will seek more information about this job 

e. before T make a decision about this job I must know my chances of 
success in it # 
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Vocational Information Survey t Part TI 

Directions: In the following Itesss a written reaponoe Is required. Read 
each question carefully and try to answer. 

1. Write the steps of a decision asking process. 

a. _ «— 

b. , 

c. 

2. What are the criterion for good questions? 

a. Good questions are _____ ______ • 

b. Good questions are . 

c. Good questions are directed toward ______________ sources. 



NAME 

(Please Print) 



3. 52= 



s. 

b. 
c. 



r "fs^; for aeekln$ lnforaatlsa. 

d. 

e. _________________ 

f. 



4. Write two short exatapies of how each node night be used. 

A. a 

b 



B. a 
b 

C. a 

b 

0. a 

b 

B. a 

b 

F. a 

b 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

5. For each pair of modes explain why you eight ua« one And cot the other. 
A. 

B. 

C. 

6. In two short statements explain why 1c la Is^ortant to oaaeaa one* a own 
Interests and skills when choosing a job. 

A. 
B. 
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